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For Friends’ Review. 
MIDSUMMER DAYS. 


‘‘ WHATSOEVER THINGS ARE OF GOOD RE- 
PORT ; . THINK ON THESE THINGS.” 


We have met several times of late a dear 
Friend, D G , whose experience is 
full of interest. Once a formalist and a 
“traditional Friend,” dwelling with bur-' 
dened heart under the shadow of Sinai, he has | 
in advanced life, by yielding himself and 
his will to Him who came “to proclaim the | 
opening of the prison to them that are | 








bound,” been brought into the joyous liberty | 
of full and free salvation. Not less dear se 
him are the old testimonies, if now he holds | 
them in the living spirit, instead of the dead | 
letter; not less precious to him, the perfect | 
law of God, 


Christ only it can be fulfilled and kept. 





if now he has learned that in| 
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« The love of God makes glad his heart, 
A fountain ever springing,” 


| welling up in tributes of prayer and praise 
to the Saviour who has redeemed him, and 
to whom his new life is consecrated. 

It was in response to hig urgent and re- 
peated invitation, as we at length recognized 
in it the call of the Lord, that we have 
visited within the past month the meeting 
of whieh he is a member, and seven other 
meetings constituting C — quarter in 
New York State. 

Out of the stir and bustle of New York 
City, 





« Where the long street roars” 


with the ceaseless tumult of life, we sped 
away by rail into a quiet farming region, 
shut in and away from the outer world be- 
tween two ranges of mountain hills. 

Near H , there stood of old, where 
the roads meet at the foot of a hill, a Friends’ 
Meeting house. The attendance had dwin- 
dled away till a few years ago an old man 
and his wife were almost the only ones to 
meet there. More than once it was proposed 
to lay it down, bat through the faithful per- 
severance of the wife it was continued. 





. About this time two young women, teachers 


in a neighboring seminary, loving the Lord, 
and seeking to serve Him, opened a First- 
day school in the old building. A blessing 
attended the effort. Then, some two years 
ago, Amos Kenworthy, of Western Yearly 
Meeting, was drawn to a large and prolonged 


| service there, in the power of the Lord, re- 


sulting in the conversion of a number of 
souls and in considerable accessions to the 
meeting. 


Of this work the fruit remains in the 


|amended lives, the Christian walk and con- 


versation of whole families, who, previous 
to this visitation, had been careless and 
| worldly, seeking only the things of this life. 
' Young men whose unsteady feet had been 
staggering on the fatal downward course, 
turned, and are now humble followers of the 


| Saviour. 
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With the aid uf a beloved Friend, whose | nest accord, and about one bundred gathered 
possessions are largely dedicated to the ser-| consecutively in family groups, pareuts and 
vice of the Lord, the ruinous old house has | children, in the apen aisles, and gave them- 
been replaced by a new and comfortable | selves in renewed and vocal covenant, to 


building. | 

Our visit occurred in the height of harvest | 
time. The air was full of the fragrance of 
new-mown hay; the bearded ears of the 
wheat hung full upon the stalks; the golden 
brown of the oats showed it ready for the 
garner. On hill-side and in meadow land 
the whir of the reaping and mowing ma- 
chines mingled with the dreamy undertone 
of the locust and grasshopper. 

But the farmers, young and old, cheerfully 
left their fields, the good wives their butter- 
making and household duties, to attend with | 
their families the meetings appointed at 
noonday and evening; so eager were they 
for more full instruction in the truths of the | 
Bible, so ready to listen to fresh presenta. | 
tions of the Gospel of salvation 


} 
“THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS IS HIS ALSO,’? | 


Eight hundred feet, it may be, above the | 
sea, in a delightful spot, nestled in a grove | 
of trees, with a far-reaching vista over the | 
valleys below, stands the meeting-house at | 
B———.,, numbering a small membership, | 
but among them some earnest Christians, 
Here also they gathered, with their neigh-| 
bors, notwithstanding the claims of the busy , 
season, to attend the short series of day and 
evening meetings, which were held, we 
trust, in the power and love of the Lord. 

At this place we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing in social and Christian intercourse, our | 
dear friends, Prof. C , and family, who 
were spending their summer vacation at the 
old homestead. 

THE ‘“‘ VALLEY.” 

The morning after the meetings were over, 
our friend D———- B————., came for us, 
with his roomy carriage, intending to carry 
four, with our luggage, to the Valley Quar- 
terly Meeting, a ride of twenty-five miles 
through a ‘ertile, rolling country. 
vebicle seemed to expand with his heart to 
the reception of two more earnest applicants 
for conveyance thither, so that both were 
filled to their utmost capacity. 

Here was a place endeared to us not only 





by the presence of many loving friends, ever | 
ready to greet us warmly, but by tender and | 


solemn associations and memories. 

More than two and a half years ago, in 
this nieeting-house, we had witnessed a 
scene not soon to be forgotten. At the close 
of a meeting, overshadowed with the Lord's 


But his! 


Him who had given Himself for them. 

We remembered that some of these had 
now passed to the Church of the first-born 
in Heaven, and how one dear Friend from a 
distance, who confessed that he came to 
testify against such definite work, but who 
owned the power of the Lord and bumbled 
himself with the rest on that occasion, had 
since gone home to his own meeting, and by 
the simple story of the scene he had wit- 
nessed here, brought such a covering over 
the assembly that it was gladly repeated 
there. 

So in re-visiting the Valley we looked for 
a precious time of communion, and were not 
disappointed. In the Select Meeting, held 
that afternoon, the baptizing influence of the 
Holy Spirit was felt, subduing the hearts of 
all present; and it was decided to appoint a 
special meeting on the day following the 
Quarterly Meeting, for ministers, elders, 
overseers, and workers in the church to 
humble themselves before the Lord for a 
blessing on their own souls, and for an espe- 
cial enduement of power for His service. 

Next day the Quarterly Meeting was held, 
opening with the usual season for worsbip. 
A Friend rose with the text: ‘‘ How much 
owest thou unto my Lord?” and enlarged 


‘upon the great debt due to Him who created 


and redeemed us, showing that the consecra- 
tion of our whole lives was the least we 
could offer in return. Another, following 
the train of thought which had been opened, 
took the other view presented by the 
Saviour: “ And when they bad nothing to 
pay, he frankly forgave them both ;” dwell- 
ing earnestly upon the free grace and mercy 
of our Redeemer, in thus forgiving and dis- 
charging the debt which we could never 
pay; and showing how the contemplation of 
lis dying leve could not fail to awaken the 
tenderest love of the sinner, whu had been 
forgiven so much. As is ever the case 
when the Lord Jesus is glorified, the Holy 
Ghost fell upon the assembly, and many 
eyes unused to tears, were overflowing that 
day. 

Under this feeling the shutters were closed 
and the business of the meeting commenced. 
Most unexpectedly, one of the first impor- 
tant "matters entered upon was the question 

}of the large deficiency which fur two years 
| had been owing by members of this Quarter 
|to the Yearly Meeting Fund. The Lord 





power and love, a proposal was made that|had led the service at the first meeting, 
i . . 

before they separated there should be a sea-| though Ilis servants had only blindly fol- 

son of consecration, individually and by | lowed, and a proposition that this deficiency 

families. 


This was responded to with ear-| should be paid off, by voluntary subscrip- 
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tion in the face of the meeting, met with a 


cordial response, and the whole sum was | i 


raised, and paid over as a willing offering to | 
the Lord; and as appeared afterwards, en-| 
tirely by those who had already paid their 
dues to the church. 

A dear old Friend, handing one dollar) 
oad the Treasury,” alluded to this fact of 
his being personally clear of obligations, but | 
that he had ever found the Lord’s promise | 
to be true thut ‘the barrel of mealgsbould | 
not waste nor the cruse of oil fail,’ and he 
wanted a share of the blessing. 

Another stated afterwards that be had! 
supposed that he had a check in his pocket 


for .welve dollars only, remaining from the | 


sale of some property. 
mind to give ten of this to the Lord, and get 
home on the remainder; but some one ap- 
plying to him for five dollars to make a pay- 
ment, he took out the check, and found to 
his surprise that it called for twenty-seven 
dollars. 
and his friend, he went home light of heart, 
and finding himself no lighter in pocket than 
he thought he was when he came. 

So, having brought “‘all their tithes into 
the store-house,’”’ they came up to the ap- 


pointed meeting at half-past nine the next | 


morning, fully expecting and believing that 
the Lord would fulfil His promise, and from 
the ‘open windows of heaven pour them out 
an overflowing blessing.” Nor was it with- 
held. For over three hours there was an 
almost unbroken stream of confession, prayer 
and praise to the Lord. Many hearts and 
lips were opened that day, with more than 
usual power, and some tongues loosened for 
the first time. Among these the kind 
Friend who brought us, was strengthened 
to utter, “O, Lord, whilst Thou art blessing 
others, wilt Thou not bless my soul;” in 
which petition the assembled church hearti- 
ly joined. 

Two days at C Even here we 
found cheering indications of a bealthy 
growth in the right direction. A Child- 
ren’s Meeting, held every Seventh-day 
afternoon by one who has ‘been blessed in 
her effurts to bring little lambs into the safe 
fold of the good Shepherd; a First-day 
school harmoniously conducted; a Bible- 
class of ten or fifteen, humbly seeking the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

We found the consecrated Friends of the 
meeting at M———., continuing steadfast, 
growing in grace and in the kuuwledge of 
their Lord and Saviour. 

‘lbree years ago we shared at C dale 
in a blessed revival which, commencing 
among the Friends, and continued by the 
Methodists, spread among all classes till it 
became a proverb there “that sinners were 








He made up his) 


So that afver paying for himself, 
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lonely in C——dale ;” there seemed so few 





in the little community whose hearts were 
| untouched. 

In re-visiting this place, from year to year, 
| we have rejoiced to find that in great meas- 
/ure the impressions made then have been 
lasting, that the work has proved a perma- - 
nent one; and to see how tenderly the great 
Husbandman watches over this corner of 
| His vineyard, keeping it from blight or mil- 
dew. The Friends themselves long for full- 
er attainment, for yet more fruit to His 
| glory. ° 

Passing on we enjoyed a delightful sunset 
ride, through occasional showers, over a 
| wild, picturesque road, down deep ravines 
and by a rock-bound waterfall, till we 
emerged upon the sandy R——dale Plains. 
| One of the “waste places rebuilt,” visited ‘n 
the spring, as described in a former paper, 
and upon which it is unnecessary to dwell 
again, except to sketch one bright picture. 

At the home where we were kindly enter- 
tained, we met with one of the Lord’s hidden 
| saints —an invalid sister of our hostess, sev- 
enty-seven years old. Crippled from her in- 
\fancy, she has of late years been further 
afflicted by severe sickness and a fall, so 
that now her world is narrowed to the 
chamber she occupies in a quiet country 
house. Yet the abiding presence of her Sa- 
viour fills that room with light and sunshine, 
and the realization of His everlasting love 
overflows her heart with peace and joy. In 
reply to an inquiry she said: ‘Lonesome? 
O no; I haven’t known a lonesome day for 
years. This morning, all the while you 
were at meeting, a wood robin came in and 
sat near my window and sung to me. I 
have so many blessings; I can see to read 
the finest print; und now [ have the use of 
my arm again I can knit and sew, and when 
the days get warm enough [ can wheel my- 
self out on the grass just where I like. [ 
am trusting and resting in Jesus.” 

From the Plains we went to the school 
and meeting at B ——ville, on the hillside 
again, to find with thankfulness that the 
First-day school established in the spring, 
and the meeting held in connection with it, 
were prospering; forty-six out of forty eight 
present at the school; the Bibles and library 
books sent from New York, and from Phila- 
delphia, all in use and circulation; children 
coming from remote little houses, wearing 
the clothes and hats furnished them; con- 
tinued life and interest in the Lord’s work 
manifest among the newly converted ones; 
the new household Bibles from Philadelphia 
daily read and appreciated. 

After closing the circuit of the, meetings 
ia C————. Quarter, we devoted a few hours 
to a visit to Lake Mobunk and Sky Top; a 
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point on the Shongum Mountains, which, as 
we have journeyed year after year in the 
valleys at their base, has often loomed up| 
Jandmark for us, but which we had not be- 
fora visited. 

After miles of winding ascent we came | 
suddenly, as we turned around the rugged, | 
ereviced front of the mountain, upon the| 
beautiful lake, set Jike an emerald in the 
bleached rocks, its transparent depths re- 
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THE INNER LIFE OF THE RELIGIOUS 80. 
CIETIES OF THE COMMON WEALTH. 


BY ROBERT BARCLAY. 


NOTICE NO. VI. 


“The church established by George Fox 
seems to have worked well,” says R. Bar- 
clay, ‘‘ during the period between 1668, the 
period when their church organization was 


fiecting them and the steep mountain peak|completed, and the year 1712 or 1720.” 
overhanging it. These white rocks, the| Durin§ the fearful persecutions which ex- 
thatched roofs of the little summer houses| tended, more or less, from the accession of 
perched on their summits, the mountain- | Charles 11, in 1660, to that of William and 
house itself fitted to its place and surround | Mary, in 1688, the Society had kept up 
ings, the dainty little boats upon the water,| their regular meetings, and had gained in 
all combined to produce an effect, unique and|numbers. ‘‘When their meeting-houses 
beautiful. were pulled down, they met again upon 

This favorite place of summer resort is|their ruins, When their ministers were all 
owned by our friend Albert K. Smiley, andis| in prison, they met in entire silence, and it 
conducted by himself and his brother on| became a legal question whether ‘ this silence 
Christian principles, so that the constant was a religious exercise not allowed by the 
assurance of its safe and gentle influence| Liturgy?’ They were dragged from their 
has been reflected each season in the charac-| meetings to prison by the brutal soldiery, 
ter of its visitors, and promises to preserve| their women were insulted, their houses 
the Christian tone of its society from year| broken up. In some places, nearly the 
to year. whole of the male attenders of their meet- 

We have been obliged to omit many | ings were, at times, in prisun.” When, at 
pleasant experiences from tbis record, from | Bristol in 1682, nearly all the adult attenders 
lack of time and space to notethem. While| were in prison, “the meetings were con- 
in writing it we have sought, in accordance | tinued by the children. Their age exempted 


with the injunction of our opening motto, to|them from imprisonment, but they were 


dwell on “those things that are lovely ” and | confined in the stocks, and beaten unmerci- 
‘* of good report,”’ we have not been unmind-| fully with whalebone sticks. It was so also 
ful that in the young life of these newly-|at Reading.” ‘Thirteen thousand five 
planted fields there was often to be found|hundred and sixty-two persons, of the 
some exuberant growth that needed to be | Society of Friends, suffered imprisonment 
trained and restrained; some thorns again, | between 1661 and 1697. One hundred and 
that bad sprung up to choke the good seed ;|ninety-eight were transported beyond the 
some tares, perhaps, that the enemy hadj|seas, and three hundred and thirty-eight 
sown while men slept ; and all these claimed | died in prison, or of their wounds. This 
our loving care and labor on the spot. Yet) amount of suffering was aggravated by the 
we realize that the Lord of the harvest has | confiscation of property, and spoiling of 
evidently owned the life which Ife himself their goods to an enormous amount, and to 
had breathed into those souls and into the an extent which disorganized the trade of 
church; and while He continues to send | the kingdom.” 
His sun and His showers to bless and to re-| A sense of weariness and despair fell on 
vive it, we may safely commit to Hisown|many of the persecuted dissenters. The 
watchful guard the efforts of the enemy,| machinery of religious teaching, and even 
here and elsewhere, to lay waste Ilis heri- of the education of the youth, was, as fur 
tage. And now, having tested once more|as possible, destroyed among them, by the 
the faithfulness and wisdom and power and | strong arm of the law. R. Barclay believes 
love of our dear Saviour, in proving Himself; that this was “one of the main causes of 
both a “refuge from the storm and a shadow | the deadness of religion, prior to the preach- 
from the heat,” as He has “put us fourth”) ing of the Wesleys and Whitefield, in 1738. 
again and again in the snows of winter and| The children of the Non-conformists had 
the heats of summer, we can say to His/not only suffered in everything, which was 
praise, and for the encouragement of all His | calculated to injure their religious and secu- 
servants, that should He put to us tenderly |lar education, but the progress of church 
as of old the loving inquiry, ‘‘ Lacked ye|extension was checked.” ‘The works of 
anything?” our heartfelt and grateful re-' Madame Guion, Fénélon, Antonia Bourignon, 
sponse would be, “ Nothing, Lord.” M. and other (similar) writers, were very popu- 
Burlington, N. J., Eighth mo., 1877 ‘lar. The opinion appears to have increas- 
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ingly gained ground, that enough had been|upon which Christians were to recognize 
done and suffered in the propagation of|each other, rather than those upon which 
Christianity, and that to cultivate the gar-|any were to be admitted to membership in 
den of their own soul, was a more promising | a particular church organization. It is im- 
field of action for the Christian Church ;|po sible to conceive that, at any time after 
forgetting that nothing tends so much to/| Friends were an organized Society, they 
the increase of personal religion, as the|should not have required acquiescence in 
active effort to benefit others.”’ |those points in which they differed so 
The Society of Friends shared this ten-| markedly from other professors of the 
dency to quietism. Up to 1720 there| Christian faith, as a pre-re yuisite to member- 
appears to have been a good supply of|ship. He quotes Edward Burrough that, 
preachers, who were the immediate suc-|‘‘ Primitive Christianity, in doctrine, disci- 
cessors of the old stock. The system of|pline and practice, was their definition of 
supplying meetings with ministers was con-|the object of the Society's existence.’”’ - and 
tinued. Schools for religious education, | under this definition holds that they should 
which had been started amid great difficul-| have admitted members upon a profession 
ties as early as 1681, became more numer-|of their faith, thus throwing the burden 
ous after 1700, and an attempt was made/|of responsibility upon the applicant, for his 
to sustain the Church chiefly by the training | admission, the Society holding him to ac- 
of the children. Catechisms were used, meet- | count for his after conduct. 
ings were held every quarter, in some of the | Another feature which he thinks inter- 
London meetings, for the young; family | fered with the success of the Society was 
visits were practised by ministers and|the great amount of secular business under- 
officers of the church; and in 1704 the|taken by the church. © Civil government 
Yearly Meeting advised that “care be taken | had been so persecuting that men began to 
to countenance and encourage young men|hope in a church which, so far as its own 
and young women, of sober conversation, to) members went, should dispense with the 
attend the meetings of the church, ‘to suc-jneed of civil government. Hence the 
ceed them that are ancient.’” It is at this|church burdened itself with the care of 
date that the Yearly Meeting also begins|a member from the very cradle to the 
to define what afterwards became birth-| grave. Itlegislated uponeverything. “The 
right membership. In 1704, young people, | ornaments on his cradle were to be dispensed 
‘sensible, qualified and made capable by| with.” Mothers were to “suckle their 
waiting upon God,” are declared to be|children.” He was not to be kept at 
“worthy to be esteemed members.” school for too long a time, as unfitting him 
R. Barclay considers that birthright mem-| for labor; his pocket money was regulated. 
bership was one of the causes of decline in| If his parents could not control him, they 
the Society. He concludes from his inves.| were to report to the meeting, who could. 
tigations, that any specific mode of admitting | His apprenticeship was looked after; play- 
members would have savored too much of | ing at games like golf, was forbidden ; his 
ceremony to have suited George Fox’s| business was to be a useful one. The goods 
views. He says: ‘The theory of mem-|he made must be of excellent quality ; he 
bership in the early Society was, as we bave | was neither to sell nor buy gay stuffs; dress 
shown, almost identical with the Baptists, | was legislated upon toextraordinary minutia. 
only that in their efforts to assure them-| The mode of bridesmaids and groomsmen 
selves that the person was not merely a| walking into meeting was directed; cultivat- 
professor—to use the words of Fox—‘a|ing flowers in gardens was rather to be sub- 
talker, not walker; a sayer, not doer;’ and | stituted by the “raising of necessary things.”’ 
in their desire to avoid the ceremony of| Friends were appointed, in some meetings, 
baptism, they fell into the grave error of, to whom every member was obliged to give 
making a close, or privileged membership, | 0 account of his circumstances, and these 
which could not be claimed as a right, on| Friends inspected the way of living of all 
catholic and intelligible principles—a church other members. . 
within a church.” | Our author justly remarks, “If we smile 
He quotes Penn’s saying, in his Address | when we read some of the practical results 
to Protestants, that “a sincere profession, | of this great experiment in church govern- 
with the mouth, of faith in the Lord Jesus| ment, we may yet acknowledge its high and 
as the Christ and Son of God, is enough to| holy aims. We may admire the profound 
entitle a man to communion here and salva-| faith it exhibited in the reality of the pres- 
tion hereafter,” and thinks the Friends|ence and guidance of Christ, the great Head 
failed to act out their principles in the of the Church. We shall do well to bear in 
manner of admitting members. But William|mind that it was carried out on purely 
Penn was here defining the broadest grounds | voluntary principles. .. These men be- 
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lieved that Christ would sailed them into} 
all truth,’ and they desired that all their 
actions should show to the world that they 
were loyal subjects of Christ, their King.” 

It must, however, be obvious 
under such a system great prominence is 
necessarily given to me smbers of the ehureh 
who have -administrative talents, rather 
than gifts of grace for the edification of the 


flock, and for the propagation of the Gospel. | 


Instead of pastoral visits, 
isters to the ‘‘afflicted,” 
tempted,” the ‘unfaithful or obstinate,” 
whose sole object was to ‘ comfort,” 
“refresh,” “ convict,”’ ‘“‘ restore,” to ‘ soften | 
and fit for reconciliation,”’* the “ visitors” | 
appointed by the churches, from time to 
time, endeavored to enforce an outward uni 
tormity. There seems less and less attention 
given to spiri(ual interests, and the power | 
of church censure seems to have been more | 
relied upon than Christian influence and 
teaching. 

Another point which tended to check the 
growth of the Society, in the judgment of 
R. Barclay, was the reaction against the 
State Ministry, as a highly educated one. 
He says that no Christian man can deny 
that George Fox expressed a profound truth 
when he said that he “saw that being bred 
at Oxford or Cambridge did not qualify or 
fita man to be a minister of Christ.” At 


paid by the min- 
the 


its rise, the ministers of the Society fairly 


represented all classes, including many men 
of a regular scholastic education. ‘In 
point of theological knowledge, the 
Society possessed advantages which it bas 
never since enjoyed. The publicity which 
the early preachers courted, the public dis- 


putes in which they engaged, tended greatly 


to i crease their religious knowledge, and to 
widen-their sympathies. It was a training 
of more value than a college education, in 
fitting them for the practical duties of their 
position. The error of 
men for the Christian ministry, precisely as 
for a common profession or calling. without 
the slightest proof of a change of heart, o 
that they are called of God to that office, 
and have gifts, either of grace or of intel 
lect, for the work, is sufficiently great in 
itaell ; but in those days it was rendered 
intolerable by the power thus given to the 
educated minister to enforce his views by 
the civil sword. There are indications, 
however, that the reactionary error thus 
induced, of regarding buman learning 
something almost necessarily’ opposed to 
spiritual religion, was especially calculated 


to work great injury in those churches who) 
encuuraged the development of the spiritual | 


gifts of their members in a lay, or non- 


*See end of Penn’s * Preface (o Fox's Journal.” 


that | 


“sick,” the| 


early | 
|to sit with the ministers 
‘and gradually the real power 


: ° | 
educating 


as | 
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| professional ministry. Gifts of intellect 
|are, as fully as spiritual graces, the gifts of 
‘the Great Head of the Church to His 
i|Church, and He will not allow them to be 
dishonored.” He goes on to show that the 
|views of the early Baptists and Indepen- 
| dents closely approximated to those of 
| Friends, but that gradually they adopted a 
‘regular theological training for their min- 
istry, with the well-known result of discard- 
ing a liy ministry altogether. 

| ‘He does not suggest any method whereby 
| the Friends could have avoided th s, and se- 
cured aa educated ministry without making it 
| a purely professional one. Earlier than it has 
| been common to suppose, “weighty Friends” 
|were appointed to sit with ‘the ministers 
jin their meetings, at first apparently because 
of jealousy on the part of some lest the 
ministers’ meetings should be too like a 
|hierarchy. At Bristol, in 1697, there was 
‘such an appointment of six Friends, “for 
the hearing of any matter which may arise, 
respecting doctrine or practice, among them- 
'selves, to exhort, counsel, advise, so that 
matters connected with the ministry might 


| be ended, if possible, without being brought 


| before the church.” The ministry gradually 
diminished in authority, and in Ireland, 
as early as 1698, “long, tedious sermons,” 
‘large and formal testimonies,” were ob- 
jected to. Silent waiting, which had been 
much fostered by the imprisonment of the 
'ministers, in the times of persecution, was 
more and more advocated. In 1727, non- 
teaching elders were first regularly appointed 
in their meetings, 
of ruling in 
the church fell largely into their hands, 
although the completion of the system did 
not occur till 1753, when the Yearly Meet- 
ing for Ministers and Elders met in London 
for the first time. 
R. Barelay had extreme views as to the 
disadvantages of non-teaching elders, and 
quotes largely from a letter of John Fry, an 
‘eminent minister and clerk to the Yearly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, to the 
London Morning Meeting of Ministers and 
| Eldersin 1765. J. Fry states that he had gone 
to that meeting on a First-day morning, and 
found not a single minister attended. He 
says: ‘‘I went away disappointed and 
sorrowful, reflecting on the flourishing state 
of that meeting when I attended it ‘nearly 
forty years since, when it consisted of min 
isters only, who met together with hearts 
full of concern for the edification of each 
| other; and when any Friend found drawings 
of mind, or even freedom to go and sit in 
any (particular) meeting in the city, or near 
| it, it was their frequent practice to call upon 
(a younger minister to bear him company. 
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Thus, he says, they were helped and en 44 
according to the 


couraged to faithfulness, 
measure of the gift received, to their great | 
advantage and improvement, and to the| 
great comfort and joy of each other, and | 
then the least slight, or mean esteem of each , 
other, was scarce known among them; but) 
alas! since ‘elders’ have been added aa‘ 
members of that meeting, to assist, the end 
hath not been fully answered, perhaps from 
their being inexperienced in the various 
exercises and conflicts which young min- 
isters pass through in their first engaging in 
that solemn work, and, therefore, not capable 
of sympathizing with them.” Then the 
‘“numbers”’ of ministers increased, now 
there was lukewarmness and indifferency, 
with a want of love and brotherly affection. 

“This church,” he tells them, “‘ was at 
first gathered by a living and powerful 
ministry, and now the Society and its rulers 
begin to think that ‘the situation’ of things 
is altered. and that it can now thrive and 
grow, and become fresh and green without 
at! ”? 

Not to refer to the advantages which the 
Society of Friends have, undoubtedly, found 
in the office of elder, the experience of the 
Presbyterian Church, now one of the largest 
and strongest of 


and the disposition to have the non-preach- 
ing laity represented in the government of 


the church at present pervading the Protes- 
tant world, all concur to make one question 
the views of Barclay upon the disadvan- 
tages of elders. 


= 


THE JOY OF HIS SALVATION. 


Writing of the time in which he gave bis 
heart earnestly to the Lord Jesus, James 
Gough says: “I uow saw that | must 
shut out and leave behind me what} 
others generally crave and pursue, viz.: The 
vain desires and delights which lead away 
the mind from that great Being who moves 
us to happiness. And indeed, my whole| 


Protestant communions, | 





delight was in the company of Christ, my 
dear Lord and Master. 
Him to do all things well, and to bear all 
things with meekness. As on my part I 
carefully regarded and practised His diree- 
tions, my soul enjoyed the sweet sense of 
His approbation. I preferred this before all 
the world, which I saw to be of little value 


compared with the favor of its Almighty | 


Creator. To please Him I thought well 
worth all the toil and suffering of the day ; 
and the desire of doing it increased my in- 
dustry and strengthened my patience. 
I enjoyed a good time, and was often over- 
come with the love and kindness of my | 
dear Redeemer. 


I was directed by |’ 


}es 
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In Ilim I now had a father, a guardian, 

and a friend, and an excellent one icdeed, 
who embraced me with the most engaging 
jalfection, when I applied myself to do 
jeverything rightly. All friends and rela- 
tions, with all kinds of enjoyments, seemed 
to centre in Him alone, for He amply sup- 
| plied all, and having Him was having every- 
thing that is good. A good condi- 
tion is easily lost for want of duly observing 
our Lord's direction to watch and pray, lest 
we enter into temptation. While I observed 
this I hourly found the benefit of it. 
I rose early, implored Him to direct me how 
to spend every part of the day, most to the 
honor of His name; and to aid me to exert 
myself to the full discharge of my duty 
every way: and O! many times in the day 
great peace and solid satisfaction flowed in 
my soul for attending to and following Lis 
internal directions. Sometimes to 
every body that I saw, I felt g eat love to 
rise in my heart, and a tender, well-wishing 
desire for them, that their souls migbt par- 
take with mine of the hidden treasures of 
the vsutterable love of Christy and the joy 
of His salvation.—Memoirs of Jas. Gough, 
1733. 


= 


XPERIENCES IN THE MINISTRY. 


Sai as above, I proceeded to 
minister in public meetings, when | had 
something given for that end, through which 
exercise my gift became gradually enlarged. 


| But alas! I too often made false steps in 


my public ministry, as well as in my 
thoughts, words and ac ions in private con- 
duc, for want of self-love being more 
mortified a'd subjected to the Spirit of 
Christ, which teaches divine wisdom, 

Being of an active natural d sposition, it 
became a cross to me to be silent, when it 
was best to be so. And sometimes after I 


| stood up I continued too long, till the testi- 
| mony, as to the life of it, flattened and grew 


tedioustothe hearers. I wanted,too, toimitate 
some others, who I thought preached finely. 
Thus the enemy of man’s happiness con- 
tinues to tempt every cass in the church 
militant. As the eye is kept single to the 
Holy Head, and the body full of light, in 
the light he is discovered in all bis approach- 
and transformations; but I was not 
constantly enough on my guard against his 
stratagems, and was sometimes seduce d even 
to think I did well, when I was zealous, 
though not according to true knowledge, 


' |nor to the honor of the great name of Christ 
Thus 


our Lord; for He is most honored by the 
| subjection of self, and by divine love, coup- 
\led with bumility and patience.— Memoirs 


lof James Gough, 1731. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MO. 1, 1877. 





The ingathering of the fruits of the field 
has in many countries and from the earliest 
times suggested itself as an occasion of 
thanksgiving. To the people of the United 
States the liberal harvests of this year are 
an especial cause for gratitude. 

If instead of the abundance with which 
we have been blessed, scarcity had been 
added to the want already existing, its ef- 
fects would have been disastrous indeed. 

Especially should we fe | this in contrast 
with the condition of India. Many millions 
of people there have been watching anxious- 
ly from day to day for rain, and even slight 
showers have been welcomed as affecting 
the scale upon which trembles the support 
or starving destitution of vast multitudes in 
that populous country. Under the most 


favorable circumstances now, wide spread 
distress must prevail there, not for Jack of 
the comforts alone, but for the very necessa- 
In view of this, the large pro- 


ries of life. 
ducts of food and cotton with which we have 
been so bountifully provided should awaken 
heartfelt thanks to God. 

In appealing to the heathen, who knew 
so litt’e of Him, the apostle assures them 
that “ He left not Himself without witness, 
in that He did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” 

They worshipped “ vanities,” and, only 
very dimly perceived that there was above 
and beyond all these a Supreme Deity. 
‘** But to us there is but one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things ;” and knowing Him 
as we do through our Lord Jesus Christ, we 
do well toremember that not only the blessings 
of salvation, but the common ones of light 
aod air, of rain and dew, of food and raiment, 
are from Him. Not only in the provisions 
of grace but also in those of nature we 
learn of His Fatherly love. Seeing then 
that the way of access to His presence is 
now open through our Advocate and Inter 
cessor, we can freely offer for His bounties 
sacrifices of joy and praise. 
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The Israelites were taught that gratitude 
should not end merely in emotion and the 
“calves of the lips,” but should express 
itself in practical deeds. Besides the 
feast of ingathering to express their joy and 
thanksgiving for the harvest, the first of all 
their fruits were to be offered by the nation 
thrice in thezyear, and also by the individual 
at other times; and the Levite, the poor 
and the stranger were to share of their good 
things. Not less, certainly, should the Chris- 
tian ‘‘ honor the Lord with his substance, 
and with the first fruits of all his increase.” 

Especially interesting was the thank- 
offering described in Deut. xxvi. On arriving 
in the land of Canaan and taking possession 
of it, the Israelite was “to take the first of 
all the fruit of the earth,” “ go to the place 
which the Lori bis God should choose to 
place His name there,” and present them in 
a basket to the priest, who should set them 
before the altar. Then he was to rehearse 
his deliverance fr: m bitter bondage in Egypt, 
and avouch that God bad faithfully fulfilled 
His promise to bring him into the good land 
which He sware unto his fathers. 

Tlow much more is it comely for the 
Christian, who bas been brought out of 
darkness and sin into the light of the Lord, 
and into this grace wherein we stand—for- 
given all trespasses and accepted in Christ— 
to recount bis rescue with deep and humble 
gratitude, and to avouch that the Lord has 
been true and merciful in saving him from 
his sinful estate, and in bringing him nigh 
by the blood of Christ and the sanctifying 
baptism of His Spirit. 

But while we come unto our gracious 
High Priest to “worship before the Lord 
our God” and-‘‘ rejoice in every good thing 
which the Lord our God has given us,” it 
shoud also be true of us that we “have 
avouched the Lord to be our God, to walk 
in His ways, to keep His statutes and His 
commandments, and His judgments, and to 
hearken to His voice.” 


——---— owe 
. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


This meeting began on Fifth-day, the 23rd. 
ult., with a public meeting at 10 A. M.; and the 
meeting for ministers and elders was held at 
3 P.M. 
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The Yearly Meeting for business ‘began at 10 
A.M. on the 24th. After several solemn vocal 
prayers had been offered, the certificates of the 
following ministers in attendance from other 
Yearly Meetings were read, viz.: 


JONES.—On the 15:h of Eighth mo, 1877, at the 
residence of her son, N. T. Jones, in Winthrop, Me., 
Lavina Jones, in the 88h year of her age; a member 
of Litchfield Monthly Meeting. She manifested much 
| Christian fortitude during a long and suffering illness, 
remarking a short time before her death, that it was 
, 7 7 Walter Robesa | better to suffer thus, having Jesus with her, than it 
and Sarah B. Satterthwaite, from London; James | would be to have less physical pain, ani not have His 
N. Richardson, from Dublin; Thos. W. Ladd | comforting presence in the soul. She is gathered, we 
and S. Elizabeth Malleson, from New York: believe, into the Heavenly garner, “like as a shock 
cmd: ke ea aoe | of corn cometh in his season.” 
Wilson and Anna B. Spray from Western; | 
William Allen and Daniel Hill, from Indiana; | 
and W. F. Lewis, from lowa Yearly Meeting. | © 

a) ; orell 
Also several other Friends, from maigabaring | THE AUTUMN YEARLY MEETINGS. 
Yearly Meetings, who received a cordial wel- | 
| 


come. 
Piet . _| on Fourth-day, Ninth month 5th, with a meeting for 
Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings in cor worship at 10 A. M.; the meeting for di-cipline at 


respondence were read, and these greetings, with 2 P.M, and that of ministers and elders at 8 P. M., on 
the company of the visiting Friends, manifested | the same day. ; 

the continued interest of other branches of the| Western Yearly Meeting, at Plainfield, Ind., opens 
a a ‘ . . ; jon Sixth-day, Ninth month 14th, at 10 A.M. Meeting 
Society in this, which, with the felt presence of 


rs of ministers and elders the preceding day at 3 P. M. 
the Great Head of the Church in the opening| Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at Richmond, Ind., 


session, give evidence that it is His will that the begins on Fourth day, Ninth month 26:h. Mecting of 


. ist d elders th ) ing, both 
meeting should be held to His honor by each| fo 4. i. re ae pen ? 


one keeping in rank. | Kansas Yearly Mece'ing, at Lawrence, Kansas, com 
Meetings for worship have been held each mences on Sixth day, Tenth month 12th. Meeting of 
morning and evenin ministers and elders the preceding day. 
a EE 8 | Baltimore Yearly Meeting begins at 3 P. M., on 
The Missionary Board held a meeting on Sixth | Seventh-day, Tenth month 2oth. Meeting of ministers 
day afternoon, which was deeply interesting, in 


in| elders at 10 A. M., the same day. 
which the reports for the Yearly Meeting were ees Senet ee ren eee 
arranged. 


“|den, convenes on Fifth day, Eleventh month {st. 
These reports gave abundant evi-| Meeting of ministers and elders the day preceding. 
dence of the blessing of the Lord upon the} 


labors of those engaged in mission service. 


For Friends’ Review. 
MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—Stanley Pum- | HARD TIMES. 
phrey and his wife, also Helen Balkwill and her | oe 
companion, Susan Doyle, arrived, after a safe 
voyage, at Philadelphia on First-day morning, | 
the 26th ult. Helen Balkwill and Susan Doyle | 
attended Twelfth street meeting the morning of 
their arrival, the occasion being marked by 











Iowa Yearly Meeting, held at Oskaloosa, commences 





oe; 


—_——_. eo-— 


Is the earth over-crowded with inhab.tants, 
as not to produce enough for the support 
of all? Reflection shows that this cannot 
be the case. Seasons of drought and fam- 


ro ine excepted, as for instance this vear in In- 
thanksgiving, and a feeling of the oneness in| 


: dia, the most populous regions yield enough 
doctine and life of the church on both sides of | food and clothing for the millions of all the 
the Atlantic. All these friends attended the | continents and islands of the sea. 

Sixth street meeting on the morning of the 28th,| Yet, now, depressjon and discouragement 
and Twelfth street on the 29th. They were to prevail, not only in this country but in Eu- 
leave on the 30th for Oskaloosa, Iowa, to |*°P® in regard se * business” and its pros- 
attend the Yearly Meeting there ; pects. Viewing the question of the causa- 
= ; tion of this trouble as toolarge for successful 





MARRIED. 


LEWIS —HADLEY.—At Beech Grove, near Wil- | 
mington, Ohio, at the home of the bride’s parents, 
Eighth month 15, 1877, Ellis A. Lewis, of New 


Vienna, Oo, to Emily J. Hadley, of the furmer 
place. 
































RY 


DIED. 
COLLINS. — In Providence, R. I, on Third- 
day, Eighth mo. 2ist, George L. Collins, M. D., an 

















discussion within moderate limits, a sum- 
mary opinion about it may be (as it has been 
before) briefly expressed, thus: we have 
passed through a vast war, destroying much 
property and interrupting the cultivation - f 
the earth in many places; atime then oc 
curred of delusive prosperity, wiih a paper 
currency giving the appearance of abun- 
dance of money ; a gradual reaction follow- 
ed from this, making evident the fact that 





tsleemed and beloved member of Providence Monthly 
eeling. , 











over-production is crowding the great marts 
of manufactures and commerce with goods 
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in excess of the needs of the country. These | 
are causes very generally recognized. But, 
beyond them, there are probably some others, 
not admitted by all. 

John Bright has been almost ridiculed for | 
suggesting, in a recent speech, that protec-| 
tion, as an American policy, has had some- 
thing to do with our troubles, and even with | 
the recent great and .disastrous railroad 
strikes. So far as there has been acceptance 
and enactment of the principle that legisla- 
tion may protect any special int rests, so as 
to create artificial prices, this must have in- | 
terfered with the natural balance of supply 
and demand, and of capital and labor, mak- 
ing an unstable equilibrium in the country. | 
Avy disturbance may, then, bring on 
panic, with resulting calamities. 

If we look carefully at the idea that over- 
production is the cbief misfortune of the 
civilized world at the present moment, it 
wo ld appear that what is produced as well 
as how much must be of great consequence. 
Are more wheat, corn, potatoes, beef and | 
muttou raised, this year, in the United States, | 
than can be consumed and sent abroad? At) 
least, starvation or extreme poverty ought to 
seem impossible, if there be any approach to 
over-production of these staples; unless, 
besides, there be also imperfect distribution 
of supplies through the country cr the 
world. Grain is sometimes very cheap in 
the Western States, but transportation east- 


a! 


ward is at the same time too costly for profit 


to the farmers. Yet, with lower rates, the 
railroads themselves suffer loss, and come to 
be threatened, as now, with breaking up. 

Thus another suggestion brought to 
view. Imperfect distribution of the popula- 
ton of the country may have much to do 
with the present distress. Too many throng 
to the cities and manufacturing districts; 
their labor is thus spent in increasing the 
amouut of the non-necessaries, the conve: 
niences and luxuries of life, while the nec- 
essaries, if actually produced in sufficient 
amount for all, are ioo far off for many to 
get themin abundance. *‘ Dull times ” close 
up many factories ; and thousands are thus 
thrown out of employment. Think of the 
estimated present number of 30,000 tramps 
in Pennsylvania alone! 

What, theu, is the duty of those who are 
comparatively rich, of the ‘better class ” of 
society? A New York correspondent of a 
paper in another city lately asserted, that this 
duty is now coming to be discerned by some 
of the leading men in that great metropolis. 
It is, not to ignore the needs and interests 
of even the poorest around them. In matters 
of health, neglect by the rich, and by the 
authorities supported by them, of the filthy | 
alleys and hovels inhabited by the poor, in-| 


18 


common. 
\gap? 


| made. 


|medial rather than preventive. 


| interest in the poor; 
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|curs sooner or later the penalty of destruc- 
tive pestilence involving all. 


So, also, in 
other things, the common brotherhood of 
mankind must be recognized ; or it will, 
time avenge itself; sometimes fearfully. 
Communism is one of the terrors of our 
age. ‘Liberty, equality and fraternity ’ 
was the motto of the red republic of France. 
Yet, the first Christians, of whom we read 
in the Book of Acts, had all things in 
Is there not, here, too great a 
Between the principle exemplified by 
the Apostles and their fellow-believers, and 


‘the practice of Christians in their “ ceiled 
|houses”’ of to-day, a bridge needs to be 


Of what must it be constructed? 
Not alone of individual charity ; although 
there is, and will be, in the years to come, 
much room for that. Not alone systematic 
philanthropy ; its institutions are mostly re- 
The rich 
must come down to take a positive, constant 
aiming to civilize and 
Christianize the whites and blacks of the 
East, as well as the Indians of the West. 
The best intelligence of society needs to be 
engaged in devising measures for finding 
(not arbitrarily creating by mere govern- 
ment authority) employment for those now 
out of work; so that they can earn their 
living, where and how it is best they should. 
Labor, as such, is, of course, not an end, 
but a means; but it is the best means for 
the end of support in living. 
Here, then, as everywhere, 


1S 


we find that 


| Christian duty and enlightened se f-interest 
‘coincide in their injunctions. 


By terrible 
things in righteousness God often instructs 
those who oppose themselves. Slavery 
went out of existence as through rivers of 
blood. ‘Treachery towards untuught sav- 
ages is now meeting with fresh punishment, 
far less than is deserved, by war to the 
knife. Forgetfulness of the poorer work- 
ingman, on the part of those who are amass- 
ing great fortunes through the sweat of 
others’ brows, cannot be innocent, and will 
uot be passed over, either now or in the 
great day of acount. It. H. 


—— -o 


From ‘‘ MEMORIALS OF A Quiet LiFE.”’ 
“The happiest periuds of history are not 
those of which we hear the most. In the 
same manner as in the little world of man’s 
soul, the most saintly spirits are often exist- 
ing in those who have never distinguished 
themselves as autbors, or left any memorial 
of themselves to be the theme of the world’s 


‘talk, but who have led an interior angelic 


life, having borne their sweet blossoms un- 
seen, like ‘the young lily in a sequestered 
vale, on the banks of a limpid stream.’ 
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THE LOGIC 


OF A HOLY LIFE. 

Some years ago, a young man who gave 
clear evidence that he was truly a subject of 
the regenerating grace of Gud, was asked 
what had led to the change in him, as he had 
been wild and thoughtless. Was it 
sermon or book that had impressed him? 
He proudly answered “ No!” ‘ What was 
it then? Did any one speak to you specially 
on the subject of religion?” The same re- 
sponse was given. ‘“‘ Will you then state 
what first led vou to think of your soul’s 
eternal welfare?” The reply was, 

‘‘T live in the same boarding-house and 
eat at the same table with J. Y.” 

“Well, did he ever talk to you about 
your soul?” 

“No, never, till I sought an 
with him,” was the reply. 
tinued, 


interview 
“ But,” he con- 
‘‘there was a sweetness in bis dis- 


position, a heavenly mindedness, a holy | 


aroma about his whole life and demeanor 
that made one feel that he had a source of 
comfort, and peace, and happiness, to which 
I was astranger. There was a daily beauty 
in his life that made me ugly. 1 became 
more and more dissatisfied with 
every time I saw him; and though, as I 


said, he never spoke to me on the subject of | 


personal religion till I myself sought tbe in- 
terview, yet his whole life was a constant 
sermon tome. He was ‘a living epistle,’ 
speaking by action so clearly that I could 


resist no longer; and accordingly I went | 
him. We} 


and sought an interview with 
held repeated conversations with each other. 


Then he pointed me to Jesus Christ, prayed | 


with me, counselled me, watched over me.’ 
— Selected. 


-o; 


A YOUTHFUL MARTYR 

In the first ages of the 
in the city of Antioch, a 
ried f rth to die as a martyr. “Ask any 
little child,” said he, “whether it were 
better to worship one God, the Maker of 
heaven and earth, and one Saviour, who is 
able to save us, or to worship the many false 
gods whom the heathen serve? ” 

Now, it was so that a Chr stian mother 
had come to the spot, holding in ber hand a 
little son, of about nine or ten years old, 
named Cyril. The heathen judge no sooner 
heard the martyr’s words than bis eyes 
rested on the child, and he desired the ques- 
tion to be put to him. 

The question was asked; and, to the 
surprise of those who heard it, the boy 
replied, ‘God is one, and Jesus Christ is 
one with the Father.” 


Church of Christ, 
believer was car- 
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any | 


myself | 


REVIEW. 
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The judge was filled with rage. ‘ Oh, 
base Christian!” he cried, “tho: hast taught 
that child to answer thus.’’ Then turning 
to the boy, he said more mildly, ‘‘ Tell me, 
child, how did you learn this faith ?” 

The boy looked lovingly in his mother’s 
face, and replied, “It was God’s grace 
that taught it to my dear mother, and she 
taught it to me.” 

‘Let us now see what the love of Christ 
can do for you,” cried the cruel judge; and 
at asign from him, the officers, who stood 
ready with their wooden rods, of the fashion 
of the Roman:, instantly seized the boy. 
Gladly would the mother have saved her 
timid dove, even at the cost of ber own life, 
but she could not do so; yet she did whisper 
to him to trust in the love of Christ, and to 
speak the truth. 

‘*What can the love of Christ do for him 
|\now?” asked the judge. 

“Tt enables bim to endure what bis Mas- 


,|ter endured for bim and for us all,’”? was the 


| reply. And again they smote the child. 
“What can the love of Christ do for 
ihim?” 


And tears fell even from the eyes 
of the heathen, as that mother, as much 
tortured as her son, answered, ‘“ It teaches 
| him to forgive his persecutors.” 

‘Lhe boy watched his mother’s eyes as 
they rose up to heaven for him; and when 
| his tormentors asked whether he would not 
now acknowledge the gods they served, and 
| deny Christ, he still said, ‘ No; there is no 
other God but one; and Jesus Christ is the 
Redeemer of the world. He loved me, and 
| 1 love Him for His love.” 

The poor boy now fainted beneath the re- 
peated strokes, and they cast the bruised 
body into the mother’s arms, crying, ‘“ See 
what the love of your Christ can do for 
him now!’ 

As the mother pressed ber child gently to 





her own crushed heart, she answered, ‘‘ That 
love will take him from the wrath of man 
to the rest of heaven.” 

Mother,” cried the dying boy, “ give 


me a drop of water from our cool well upon 
my tongue.” 

The mother said, ‘Already, dear st, hast 
thou tasted of the well that springeth up to 
everlasting life—the grace which Cbrist 
gives to his little ones. Thou hast spoken 
the truth in love; arise now, for thy 
Saviour calleth for thee. May He grant 
thy poor mother grace to follow in the bri, bt 
path!” 


The little martyr faintly raised his eyes, 
and said again, “ Tbere is but one God, and 
Jesus Christ whom He has sent;” and so 
saying he gave up his life.— Golden Sayings 
for the Young 
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SNOW BANNERS OF THE CALIFORNIAN 
ALPS. 

The crown of the Sierra, decorated with 
streaming snow-banners, wag the must sub-| 
lime storm phenomenon I ever witnessed in 
the Alps ; far surpassing in plain, downright 
grandeur all the most imposing effects of 
clouds, floods, and avalanches. The snow 
out of which these banners are formed is 
heaped most bountifully upon the Alps win- 
ter after winter, sometimes to a depth of 
twenty or thirty feet; but it does not come| 
from the sky in the form of big feathery flakes 





such as one sees in calmer and more tem- 
perate regions—seldom even in the form of| 
complete crystals, for many of these stray | 
blossoms fall before they are ripe, while 
most of those that do attain perfect develop- 
ment as six-petaled flowers, glint against one 
another in their fall and are broken into| 
irregular fragments. This dry, mealy, frag- 
mentary snow is still farther prepa ed for 
the formation of banners by the action of 
the wind ; for, instead of at once finding rest, 
like that which falls into the tranquil depths 
of the forest zones, it is rolled over and 
over, beaten against bare, jagged rocks, and 
swirled in pits und hollows, like sand in the 
pot holes of a river, until finally the keen | 
crystal angles of the fragmeuts are worn off, 
and the whole is, reduced to dust. Wher- 
ever strong storm-winds find this light, well- 
ground snow-dust in a loose condition, upon 
exposed slopes where there is a free upward 
sweep, it is tossed back into the sky, and 
borne onward from peak to peak in the form 
of banners or cloud-shaped drifts, according 
to the velocity of the winds and conforma 


tion of the slopes upon which they are de- 
flected. 





While thus flying through the dry, frosty 
air, a small portion makes good its escape, 
and remains in the sky as vapor, for. evapora- 
tion never wholly ceases even in the most 


rigorous weather. But by far the greater 
part, after being driven into the sky again 
and again, is at length locked fast in firm, 
bossy drifts or in the wombs of glaciers, 
some of it to remain silent and rigid for 
many years ere it is finally melted into 
music and sent a-flowing and singing down 
the mountain side to the sea. 

Yet, notwithstanding the abundance of 
winter snow-dust in the Alps, and the fre 
quency of comparatively high winds, and 
the length of time the dust remains loose 
and fully exposed to their action, the pro- 
duction of well-formed banners is, for causes 
we shall see hereafter, of quite rare occur- 
rence. . Indeed, during five winters spent in 
the Sierra, I have observed only one display 
of this kind that seemed in every way per- 
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fect. This was in 1873, when the snow- 
laden Alps were swept lengthwise by a 
powerful norther. I happened to be winter- 
ing in Yosemite Valley at .the time, that 
sublime Sierra stronghold, in which one 
may witness the creation of those forms of 
storm grandeur that are termed wonderful, 


almost every day—storms of sunshine, 


| storms of snow, tloods, avalanches, changing 


waterfalls, changing clouds. Yet even here 
the grand gala day of the north wind seewed 
surpassingly glorious. 

I was awakened in the early morning by 
the rocking of my cabin and the beating of 
pine burs on the roof. Detached torrents 
and avalanches from the main wind-flood 


| overhead, were rushing wildly adown the 


narrow side canons and over the rugged 
edges of the walls with loud resounding 
roar, arousing the giant pines to magnificent 
activity, and making the entire granite val- 
ley throb and tremble like an instrument 
that was being played. But afar on the 
lofty Alps the storm was expressing itself in 
still grander characters, which I was soon 
to see in all their glory. 

I had long been anxious to study some 
points in the structure of the ice-cone that is 
formed every winter at the foot of tke main 
Yosemite Fall, but the blinding spray by 
which it is invested had prevented me from 
making a sufficiently near approach. This 
morning, however, the entire body of the 
fall was torn into gauzy strips and blown 
horizontally along the face of the cliff, 
leaving the c ne entirely dry. And while 
making my way to the top of an overlooking 
ledge to seize so favorable an opportunity 
of examining the interior structure of the 
cone, the peaks of the Merced group showed 
themselves over the shoulder of the South 
Dome, each waving a resplendent banner 
against the blue sky as regular in form and 
as firm in texture as if woven of fine silk. 
So perfectly glorious a phenomenon of 
course overbore all other considerations, and 
I at once began to force my way out of the 
valley to some dome or ridge sufficiently 
lofty ts command a general view of the 
main Alpine summits, feeling assured I 
should find them bannered still more glori- 
ously. Nor was I in the least disappointed. 

The side canon by which I ascended was 
choked with snow, that had been shot down 
in avalanches from the shelving walls on 
either side, rendering the climbing exceed- 
ingly difficult. But, inspired by the grand 
vision atop, the most tedious scrambling 
brought no fatigue, and in four or five hours 
I stood beyond the walls, upon a ridge eight 
thousand feet high. And there, in bold re- 
lief, like a clear painting on the sky, appeared 
one of the most imposing spectacles the eye 
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of man ever beheld. Alps innumerable, 
black and jagged, rising sharply into the 
azure, their bases set in solid white, their 
sides streaked with snow, like an ocean rock 
with foam ; and from every summit, all free 
and unconfused, a streaming banner from 
two to six thousand feet in length, slender 
at the point of attachment, then widening 
gradually as it extended from the peak, until 
about a thousand or fifteen hundred feet in 
breadth. The colossal cluster of peaks called 
“The Crown of the Sierra,” and the majes- 


tic ranks marshalled along the axis to the’ 


north and south, Mounts Ritter, Lyell, 
McClure, the Matterborn, with their name- 
less compeers, each with its own refulgent 
banner waving with a clearly visible motion 
in the sun-glow, with not a single cloud in 
the sky to mar the simple grandeur of the 
banners. 

And now, reader, come with a clear 
mind for a few moments and fancy yourself 


standing on this Yosemite ridge, looking| 


with your own eyes; for I assure you there 


is nothing to which I can point your atten-| 


tion within the whole range of Alpine phe- 
nomena that is more impressively sublime. 

You are looking eastward. You notice a 
strange garish glitter in the air, and the gale 
drives wildly overhead with a loud tempes 
tuous roar ; but you feel not its violence, for 
you are looking through a calm, sheltered 
opening in the woods, as through a window. 
There, in the immediate foreground of your 
picture, rises a majestic forest of silver firs, 
blooming in eternal freshness, their foliaze 
warm yellow-green, and the smooth snow- 
cloth beneath them thick-strewn with their 
beautiful plumes. Beyond, and extending 
over all the middle ground, are sombre 
forests of pine interrupted by huge swelling 
ridges and domes: and just beyond the dark 
upturned edges of the forest you behold the 
clustered monarchs of the Alps waving their 
majestic banners. They are twenty miles 
away, but you would not wish them nearer, 
for every feature is distinct, and the whole is 
seen in its right proportions, like a well- 
hung picture on a parlor wall. 

And now, after thus taking a full general 
view, mark how sharply the black snowless 
ribs and buttresses and precipitous summits 
of each peak are defined, excepting the por- 
tions veiled by the banners, and how deli- 
cately their sides are streaked with snow 
where it bas come to rest in narrow flutings 
and gorges. 
banners wave as the wind-flood is deflected 
against their ample folds, and how each is! 
attached to the very summit of its peak, like 
& streamer at a masthead. How smooth 
and silky they are in texture, and how ex- 
quisitely their fading fringes are pencilled 








| upon the azure! 


See how close and opaque 
| they are towards the point of attachment, 
| yet so filmy and translucent towards the 
‘end, you see the peaks dimly beyond, as if 


louking through ground glass. Yet again 
| observe how some of the longest, belonging 
| to the loftiest summits, stream perfectly free 
all the way across the intervening notches 
| from peak to peak, while others pass and 
overl:p each other. And consider how 
every particle of this wondrous snow-cloth 
is flashing out jets of light, like a diamond. 

These are chief features of the picture as 
| seen from the forest window, and it would 
still be a surpassingly glorious one were the 
| whole of the fore and middle grounds, with 
| theird mes and forest. obliterated altogether, 
| leaving only the black peaks, the white ban- 
|ners, and the blue sky on which they are 
|painted. Glancing now at the formation of 
| snow banners in a yeneral way, we find that 
| the main causes of the wondrous perfection 
|of those we have been contemplating were 
|the favorable direction and great force of 
the wind, the abundance of snow dust, and 
‘the peculiar conformation of the peaks. It 
is essential not only that the wind move 
| with great velocity to supply a sufficiently 
‘copious stream of dust, but that it shall 
;come from the north. No perfect snouw- 
|banner ever streams northward from the 
|peaks of the Californian Alps. Had the 
gale of to-day blown from the south, leaving 
| Other conditions unchanged, only a dill, 
| confused, fog like drift would have been pro- 
‘due d; for the snow, instead of being 
|spouted up at the top of the peaks in a 
condensed current tu be drawn out as stream- 
ers, would have been shed off around the 
sides, and piled down into the glaciers. 
|Th3 regularity and distinctness of form 
| observed in these banners is one of their 
most striking characteristics. Any one not 
| possessed of the secret of their formation 
would naturally be led to guess that when 
the peaks were laden with loose snow, a 
sufficiently powerful wind driving over 
them from any direction would fill the sky 
| with a fog of snow without any organiza- 
tion whatever; and this, indeed, is pretty 
nearly the effect produced by all the winds, 
excepting those from the north. And the 
cause of the peculiar action of the north 
wind is found in the peculiar conformation 
of all the nrain summit peaks in which the 
glacier wombs are laid. In general the 


| 


Mark, too, how grandly the| north sides are concave, the south sides are 


convex or irregular; and this difference in 
form between the two sides was almost 
wholly produced by the difference in the 
kind and quantity of glaciation to which 
they were subjected. The north sides were 
scooped ‘out by residual shadow glaciers 
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of a form that never existed upon the sun-| The inner satellite was first observed on 
beaten sides. \the night of August 17th, and was also 
It appears, therefore, without discussing+ discovered by Professor Hall. 

the question in extenso, that, because the| On Saturday, August 18th, the discoveries 
shadows of the Alps stretch northward, the| were telegraphed to Alvan Clark and Sons, 
residual glaciers stretched northward ; and| Cambridgeport. Mass., in order that, if the 
because the residual glaciers stretched north-| weather should be cloudy at Washington, 
ward, the snow-banners stretch southward.|they might confirm the existence of the 

Harper’s Magazine. satellites with the 26-inch telescope of Mr. 


- McCormick, which is in their hands. 
For Frieety Review. | The discovery was confirmed by Pfofessor 
‘‘MOONLESS MARS " NO LONGER. | Pickering and his assistants, at Cambridge, 


On the sixth page of Proctor’s Essays on| Mass., and by the Messrs. Clark, at Cam- 
Astronomy, there is a quotation from Tenny- | bridgeport. 








son, which contains the line: | On August 19th the discovery was com- 
“« She saw the snowy poles of moonless Mars.” municated to the Smithsonian Institution, 
The poet had good reason to believe that| by which it was announced to the American 

he was penning a truth, which was undis-| #2d European observatories... .” P.E.C. 

puted and indisputable. For no other planet, | Wee Witente? Review. 

except Venus, ever comes so near the earth | ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS. 


as Mars, and the constant watching of care- NO. IIL 
ful observers, with powerful telescopes, | pean 
seemed to have proven that the ruddy| Heraclides of Pontus, Nicetus of Syra.- 
planet had no satellite. But literally ‘in the| cuse, and Ecphantus, a disciple of Pytha- 
twinkling of an eye,” this assumed truth of | goras, are all said to have profited by the 
one of the most positive sciences has been| enlightened teaching of their times, so far 
banished to the limbo of a barbarous an-/ as to have attributed the apparent daily and 
tiquity. The careful and successful accuracy | annual motions of the heavenly bodies to 
of American observers, and the skill of! the real motions of the earth. 
Alvan Clark, the distinguished maker of} Inthe first year of the 87th Olympiad, 
American telescopes, have added another | 432 B. C., Meton observed the solstice at 
triumph to their list of previous achieve-| Athens, and published his cycle of 19 years, 
ments. or 235 lunar months. It was so modified 
The discovery may be owing, in part, to; that the difference from perfect exactitude 
the fact that Mars is rarely so near us as|is only about two hours in a century, so 
at the present time. It will be three-quar-}that the new moons are repeated on the 
ters of a century before there will be anuther|same dates, every nineteen years, with a 
opportunity so favorable for observation, | gradual accumulation of error which will 
aud astronomers are studying the planet amount to a day in about 1200 years. The 
carefully, in order to supplement the Venus | announcement of this discovery was received 
transit calculations, in furnishing a better) with acclamations by the multitude who 
estimate of the sun’s distance. The ap-|were assembled at the Olympic games; 
parent magnitude and brilliancy of Mars) public honors were decreed to Meton; the 
are now about thirty times as great'as when | cycle was at once adopted in all the cities 
the planet is at its greatest distance from|and colonies of Greece; the year of the 
the earth. cycle was engraved in golden letters on tables 
The following is an extract from the! of brass; and this ‘Golden Number,” as it 
letter of Rear Admiral John Rodgers, | has since been called, serves as a basis for 
Superintendent of the U. S. Naval Observa-| the calendars of all modern European na- 
tory at Washington, to the Secretary of the) tions. It is of special service in ecclesiasti- 
Navy, dated August 2Ist, 1877, announcing | cal regulations, for determining the dates of 
the discovery of two satellites of the planet| Easter and other movable festivals. We 
Mars: have become so accustomed to a regular 
“The outer satellite of Mars was first) and simple calendar, that we can form no 
observed by Professor Asaph Hall, U.S.N.,| conception of the annoyance which must 
on the night of the Ilth of August, 1877.| bave been felt by a civilized people in 
Cloudy weather prevented the certain recog-| attempting to adjust the changes of the 
nition of its true character at that time.| seasons to years of twelve lunar months. 
On August 16th it was again observed, and| Plato showed that the most protound 
its motion was established by observation | metaphysical and physical speculations may 
extending through an interval of two hours, be naturally associated, by supposing that 
during which the planet moved over thirty | celestial bodies originally moved in straight 
seconds of are. lines, but their weight altered their direction 
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and cempelled them to move in curves. 


Aristotle records some of his own observa- 
tions, among which are an octultation of 
Mars by the moon, and one of a star in 
Gemini by Jupiter. Callippus, having ob- 
served that the Metonie cycle, as first pro- 
posed, contained an error of about a quarter 
of a day, introdaced a period of four Me- 
tonie cycles less one day. This modified | 
eycle of seventy-six years is sometimes 
called the Callippic cycle. The different | 
lengths of days and nights in different | 
climates appears to have been first noticed | 
by Pytbeas, of Marseilles. 

The transfer of the seat of learning to| 
Alexandria, by the Ptolemies, attracted | 
scholars from all nations, but especially from | 
Greece. About 300 B. C., Timocharis and | 
Aristyllus carefully studied the relative | 
positions of the principal stars of the zodiac, | 
instead of resting satisfied, like previous | 
astronomers, with the announcement of 
their risings and settings. By their joint 
observations, Ilipparchus was led to bis im- 
portant discovery of the precession of the | 
equinoxes, and upon them Plotemy built the 
explana ion which be gave—some centuries 
afterward—of that phenomenon. 

Aristarchus, of Samos, measured the an- 
gular distance of the sun from the moon 
when its dise is half illuminated, and con- 
cluded that the sun is between eighteen and 
nineteen times as far off as the moon, or| 
abuut six times as remote as Pythagoras had 
supposed. His method was correct in 
theury, but its practical application required 
a degree of delicate and careful observation 
of which he had no conception. His result 
was consequently far short of the truth, but 
it was, nevertheless, important, inasmuch as | 
it gave better ideas of the extent of the 
universe. IHis angular measurement of the | 
sun’s diameter, which he estimated at 
1-720th of the circumference of its daily 
revolution, was much more _ accurate | 
The most careful observations, with the 
most improved modern instruments, exceed 
his estimate by only about six per cent. 
He taught that the earth revolvesin an oblique 
circle around the sun, and that the distance 
of the fixed stars is so great that this circle 
can only be considered as a point in com-| 
parison. He is regarded by Some as the | 
inventor of the sun- dial, 

Eratosthenes, the successor of Aristarchus, | 
made accurate measurements of the obliquity | 
of the ecliptic, and first attempted to meas- | 
ure the dimensions of the earth on correct 
principles. He estimated the earth’s circum. | 
ference at 250,000 stadia, which is equiva- 
lent, according to the supposed length | 
his stadium, to 21,500 miles. 

Hlipparchus estimated the length of the | 








j}have been 
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solar year at 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, 
which was true to the nearest minute, and 
ony twelve seconds too great if extreme 
accuracy is required. Observing that the sun 
was 187 days north, and 178 days south of 
the equator, he discovered the ellipticity of 
the earth’s orbit. Undertaking the con- 
siruction of solar tables, he found that the 
days, measured from noon to noon, varied 
in length, and introduced the “ equation of 
time.” Comparing Chaldean observations 
of eclipses with his own, he saw that there 
had been an acceleration of the moon's 
mean motion, a discovery which subsequent- 
ly furnished one of the most delicate tests 
for demonstrating the truth of Newton’s 
law of gravitation. The sudden appearance 
of a new star led him to prepare a catalogue 
of the stars, an undertaking which Pliny, 
jin his Natural History, regarded as almost 
|blasphemous. By means of his catalogue 
he estimated the precession of the equinox-s 
at 48 seconds a year, the true value being 
50.1 seconds. He first fixed the positions 
of places on the earth by means of latitude 
and longitude, and first taught how to de- 


| termine longitude by eclipses of the moon. 


For nearly three centuries after the death 
of Hipparchus, but little advance appears to 
made in astronomical research. 
The most noteworthy event was the reform- 


‘ation of the Roman calendar, 45 B. C., by 


Julius Cesar, assisted by Sosigenes, an emi- 
nent Alexandrian astronomer and mathema- 
tician. Posidonius also deserves mention 
for his measurement of a degree on the 


}earth’s surface, and for ascertaining that the 


laws of ocean tides depend on the motions 
of the sun and moon. The true glory of 
the Egyptian school of astronomy culmi- 
nated iu Hipparchus. P. E. € 


4 
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HABAKKUEK ii. 17. 
Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days! 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let Thy praise our tongues employ. 
For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yicld ; 
For the vine’s exalted juice, 
For the generous olive’s use. 
Flocks that whiten all the plain, 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse. 
All that Spring, with bounteous hand, 
Scatters o’er a smiling land; 
All that liberal Auw'umn pours, 
From her rich o’er-flowing stores. 
These to Thee, my God, we owe, 
Source whence all our blessings How; 
And for these my soul shall raise, 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 
Yet, should rising whirl winds tear 
From its stem the ripening ear; 
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Should the fig tree's blasted shoot 
Drop her green, untimely fruit; 


Should the vine put forth no more, 

Nor the olive yield her store ; 

Though the sickening flocks should fall, 
And the herds desert the stall; 


Should Thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blast each cpening bud of joy, 
And the rising year destroy; 


Vet to Thee my soul should raise, 
Grateful vows and solemn praise ; 
And, when every blessing’s flown, 
Love Thee for Thyself alone! 


ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD, 1825. 


oe 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN NINTH 
MO., 1877. 
N. Y. Pocket Almanac. 


Falmouth, New England Y. M. 
Whitewater, Indiana Y. M. 
Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
Fairfield, New Engiaud Y, M. 
Spiceiand, Indiana Y.M. 
ississinewa, Indiana Y. M. 
Richland, Western Y. M. 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
Va salboro, New England Y. M. 
Pelham, Cavada Y. M. 
Westfield, Indiana Y. M. 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Kansas Y. M. 
Wabach, Indiana Y.M. 
Yonge Street, Canada Y. M. 
Scipio, New Yoik Y. M. 


- 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE.—The Autumn Term opens 
on the morning of Ninth month 5th. Examinations 
for Admission Ninth month 4th. 


Ninth mo., lst, 


3rd 
8h 


13th 
lith 
15th 
22nd 
29th 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 27th ult. 


Tue Eastern WAR.—Russian official dispatches 
reported repeated attacks on the Shipka Pass on the 
21st by the troops of Suleiman Pasha, which were 
repulsed. Accounts from other sources show that the 
conflict was continued on successive days. The Rus- 
sians claimed that they still held their positions 
on the 27th, though their losses were heavy; 
while a Constantinople dispatch of the 26th 
said that Suleiman Pasha telegraphed that he had 
taken the two principal Russian works in the Pass. 
Another column of the same Turkish army attempted 
on the 16h to force the Hankoi Pass, but although it 
entered the defile, it was forced to retire. A severe 
battle, commencing on the 22nd, near Eski Djuma, 
18 miles west of Shoomla, had continued 36 hours, 
but was still undecided at the latest accounts from 
that point. The Turks appear to have been moving 
against the Russian positions north of the Balkans, 
from the north and north-east, simultaneously with 
the attacks from the south upon the passes. 

A convention between Kussia and Roumania, re- 
specting active participation by the latter in the war, 
has heen concluded. It is reported to contam a clause 
in which Russia acknowledges the independence of 
Roumania, and promises to endeavor to induce other 
powers to acknowledge it. 

An agent sent by A. H. Layard, the British Min- 
ister to Turkey, to examine the condition of the 
fugitives from the seat of war who are south of the 
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| Balkans, and to distribute relief, reports that all the 
accounts can give no adequate idea of the extent of 
misery and destitution, or the barbarities perpetrated 
on both sides. The British Relief Committee at 
Adrianople, after careful investigation, have found that 
10,150 fugitive women and children need relief at 
once. Of these, 1700 are Jews and 8000 Turks. 

11 is asserted that the German government has strongly 
reminded the Porte of the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention, (relative to care of wounded, hospital 
service, etc.), to which Tukey is a party; and that 
Germany simultaneously asked the other powers 
whether they would make similar representations at 
Constantinople. A Vienna paper reports that Anstria 
and Italy have instructed their ambassadors to join in 
this protest. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—A Royal Commission to examine 
the laws and treaties relative to extradition has been 
appointed, consisting of Chief Justice Cockburn, 
Lords Selborne and Blackburn, Sir Richard Baggaly, 
Sir William Brett, Sir John Rose, Sir Wm. Vernon 
Harcourt, Russell Gurney, McCullough Torrens and 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
| FRANCE.—The deputy mayor of Evreux in Nor- 
| mandy has been dismissed by a decree of President 
|MacMahon. On the President’s recent visit to the 
place, the deputy in his speech, said that the people 
of Evreux and of Normandy generally were deeply 
attached to the republic, and wished the present crisis 
to end as soon as possible. It is asserted that the 
Council of Ministers has decided to prosecute Gam- 
betta for a speech delivered at Lille, and also to 
prosecute the journals which published it. 

INDIA.—It is stated that the Madras famine must 
last until First month next, and should the usual rains 
in the Terth month fail, it may be prolonged till 
Eighth month. In view of this, and of the probable 
scarcity in other districts, the government is determined 
to use great care in its expenditure. The famine in 
Madras alone has already cost £8,000,000 sterling, 
about $40,000,000, and the expense is £300,000 a 
month. 

AUSTRALASIA.—The Premier of Queensland, the 
colony occupying the north-eastern part of Australia, 
hag sent a communication to those of the other Aus- 
tralasian colonies, declaring that Queensland is flooded 
| with Chinese, and protesting against the colonies 
being obliged to receive them by virtue of a treaty 
between Great Britain and China. It is thought 
probable that the Chinese may be subjected to a 
poll tax, and forbidden to land unless they bring 
their wives with them. 

DomMEstic.—Two of the nine spans of the iron 
bridge over the Missouri river, connecting Council 
Blufts and Omaha, were destroyed on the 25th ult. by 
a tornado, which is described as lifting the iron beams 
from their supports, and bending and twisting them. 

It is stated that at the request of Gov. Hariranft of 
Pennsylvania, the President has directed that the 
U. S. troops sent into the State during the recent dis- 
turbances on the railroads and in some ot the coal 
mining districts, be peimitted to remain until the 
Governor can organize a State force adequate to main- 
tain order. The stmke in the Lehigh coal region is 
ended, the operators having generally agreed to restore 
the 1educed wages to the previous rates; some ariang- 
ing that after the Ist inst. wagcs shall be controlled by 
the price of coal. 

The total number of postage stamps of all kinds 
and denominations, stamped envelopes and newspaper 
wiappers, issued by the Post-Office Department during 
the hscal year ending Sixth month 3oth, was 1,060,- 
253/909, the value of which was $26,5 25,836.47. 

Une million feet of New Hampshire white birch 


were exported last year to make spools for Coates’ 
thread. 








